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° ABSTRACT 


Success of any organization is primarily dependent upon 
the leadership functions of those in charge. Leadership within 
the POW organization in North Vietnam was no less important as 
in any other military unit. It has been an accepted truth that 
the POW organization in North Vietnam was successful in the accom- 
plishment of its primary goal--to return with honor. A significant 
amount of publicity has been produced to support the idea that the 
POW organizational success was primarily due to the leadership 
exploits of the senior POW officers. But, in fact, was this the 
case? This study will address the policies and participation of | 
five of the more publicized senior POW leaders. It will examine 
their leadership impact upon the POW organization and determine 
if the success of the organization was the result of their control 
and guidance. This study concludes with the realization that most 
of the senior officers were capable leaders, but were not the 
primary reason for the POW organization success. The success was 
due primarily to the contribution of the individual POWs and their 


sense of solidarity to the organization. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


On 12 February 1973, a senior naval officer stepped from 
an Air Force C-141 at Clark AFB, PI., and officially became 
the first American prisoner of war, released by the North 
Vietnamese, to touch friendly soil. In the finest of military 
tradition and by virtue of his rank, the senior naval officer, 
in his capacity as the senior ranking officer (SRO) acted as 
the spokesman for the remaining group of released prisoners of 
war on board the aircraft. The SRO was later universally ap- 
plauded for his heartwarming, patriotic, and humble speech 
which concluded with the familiar phrase, "God Bless America." 
This scene would be repeated by the respective senior ranking 
officers as each succeeding planeload of released prisoners of 
war followed. The condition and atmosphere were friendly, to 
say the least, and the speeches and statements flowed freely 
with little concern for repercussions from such a supportive 
audience. There was little doubt that the senior ranking officers 
were reaffirming the prisoner of war allegiance to country and 
that they had endured the tremendous ordeal in the finest spirits 
of military dedication. But why was it necessary to publicly 


reaffirm this dedication to those who should not have had any 


doubt--the American people? Would it not have been more 
effective, meaningful, and patriotic to acknowledge this 

spirit of dedication to the enemy? After all, the enemy had 
tried for years to manipulate, dissuade, and break the patri- 
otic will of the prisoners of war, as well as their loyalty 

to God and fellow prisoners. Indeed, there was an overt 

display of patriotic servitude on behalf of the prisoners, 

prior to the official release. It was not the acknowledged 
hero-leaders of the POW organization, but three obscure junior 
officers who had the courage to convey to the enemy that the POW 
was Still the proud and dedicated officer he was at the time of 
incarceration. Prior to the formal release at Gia Lam airport, 
and in a still hostile environment, these three men displayed 
handmade signs which read "God Bless America and Nixon." As a 
matter of fact, the leaders of the POW organization who were 

to be released later, executed an order to discontinue any further 
"goodbye" displays. This was a little publicized gesture on the 
part of those who had carried out the policies and directives of 
the "leaders," but received little public credit. 

Over the past five years, newspaper articles and reports have 
repeatedly said that the SRO of the first aircraft of released 
POWs prepared his speech and read it to the group on board the 
aircraft, for their approval. This reporting was nothing more 
_ than a ploy on the part of the press to create sensationalism. 
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Not only did the SRO not read the prepared speech to the group, 
but he did not even personally greet or meet any of his loyal 
Subordinates--not during or after release. However, in all 
fairness to this SRO, this display of leadership seemed to be 
the rule, with a couple of exceptions, during and after the 
release. AS was the case during imprisonment, isolation of the 
SROs from his subordinates continued after release. This con- 
tinued isolation, however, was individually and personally inspired 
and controlled. It was a classic case of disregard for the sub- 
ordinates. Were the foregoing acts examples of leadership short- 
comings or an irrational misinterpretation of leadership attitudes 
by this author? The case of the leader issuing the orders not to 
make any public displays can be defended. The SRO did not want 
any disruptions of the formal release proceedings which may 
possibly heopardize the release of other POWs. No clear cut 
rationalization can be made for the lack of communication between 
the SRO of the first C-141 and his men. Passi bi: his mind and 
thoughts were caught up in the excitement and emotions of finally 
experiencing freedom. But for years, his followers were only names, 
but now the walls and barriers of communications no longer existed, 
and he made no attempt to associate the names with the faces and 
personalities that had served so well. 
The commander should practice kindness and 
severity, should appear friendly to the soldier, 
Speak to them on the march, visit them while they 
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are cooking, and alleviate their needs if they 
have any. 
Frederick the Great 

Successful leaders recognize that their leadership is directly 
dependent upon having someone to lead, to respond. The leader 
who has lost touch with his subordinates is left with only 
authority. (4:134) 

During the Vietnam War, the POWs were confronted with varied 
and complex problems. Many of these problems required decisions 
by the senior ranking officer(s). This resulted in the estab- 
lishment of directives and policies. These decisions were, for 
the most part, successful toward the attainment of the primary 
POW organization objective--to return with honor. Few people 
will disagree that the POW organization did successfully accomplish 
this goal. There has been much publicity supporting the idea that 
the success of this goal was primarily due to leadership from the 
top level within the POW organization. Most of the writings sup- 
porting this fact were generated by the top level leaders themselves, 
or by persons having no first-hand knowledge of the facts. But how 
did the subordinates, the men in the trenches, perceive the organi- 
zational leadership? Many questions have surfaced as to the 
adequacy of leadership within the organization. Did the ranking 
officer(s) exercise their command by possessing inherent leadership 
qualities, or simply by virtue of command authority? What support 


did the leadership have within the ranks? Were leadership decisions 


based on book solutions, or was there an application of ingenuity 
and common sense? In fact, was there a lack of top level leader- 
ship within the POW organization? 
Objective of the Study 
The primary objective of this study will be to carefully 
analyze and determine whether the success of the POW organization 
in North Vietnam was the result of top level leadership. 
Organization of Study 
The discussion of this paper will focus primarily on the 
organization of seven POW camps and the endeavors of five of the 
more influential and publicized POW senior officers/leaders. A 
brief description of each camp and a very short biographical 
Sketch of the leaders can be seen in Appendices A and B. The 
biographical sketches are based on the author's observations and 
opinions. The discussion will be confined to three distinct time 
frames or year groups. These will encompass the entire POW in- 
ternment, and they will be identified as follows: 
(a) Hard Times--Summer 1964 to summer 1967 
(b) Good Guy--Summer 1967 to fall 1970 
(c) Limbo--Fall 1970 to winter 1973 (release) 
To fully appreciate the problems encountered by the various 
POW leaders, certain and distinct organizational aspects must be 
explored. It is imperative that these organizational aspects, or 
characteristics, be thoroughly defined and discussed before entering 
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into the main discussion phase of the paper. The organizational 
characteristics to be identified include: | 
(a) Organizational Culture--How and when the organi- 
zation developed and matured from a sociological 
standpoint. 
(b) Effectiveness, Efficiency, and Cohesiveness--If 
the organization was effective and efficient in attain- 
ing its goals; if the organization was cohesive in 
nature, or fractured and split. 
(c) Goals--What were the organizational goals. 
(d) Philosophy and Psychology Traits--Only those traits 
demonstrated by the acknowledged leaders. 
(e) Communication--How accessible were the leaders 


to their subordinates when disseminating polices. | 


CHAPTER II 


Discussion of Organizational Characteristics 


Before examining the organization and its leadership, it 
is necessary to understand the culture of the organization. 
However, inorder to understand the culture of the organization, 
the nature of the culture, itself, must be addressed. 


All individuals or organizations are components 
of a larger all-inclusive organization known as 
society. Society conforms to our definition of 
organization in that it consists of a group of human 
beings and their organizations cooperating in the 
pursuit of their interests. Primary among these 
interests are those which have to do with the satis- 
faction of survival and safety needs, but society _ 
concerns itself with all human needs. 

The conditions which make social cooperation 
successful are the same as those which make the 
cooperative effort of any organization successful. 
Hence, we can assume that a society must have an 
adequate culture to assist it in achieving its 
purposes. (1:111) 


Military habits and the military manner of looking at things 
represent its basic or social culture. This learned behavior was 
the common characteristic every POW possessed. Because of this 
common characteristic, the individual had set the foundation or 
framework to realize teamwork and unquestionable obedience in times 
of stress. However, there were those individuals who, even after 
being exposed to the numerous conditioning military processes 
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provided, denied the military culture and became confined or 
restricted individuals and, in some respects, separated from 
this culture completely. It is important to understand that 
the POWs, as individuals, were actually creating and forming 
a new society or culture, which once recognized would become 


a POW organizational culture. 


Organizational Culture--A newly created organi- 


zation has only the culture of society and the rules 

and structure developed by its entrepreneurs to guide 

its activities. After the organization begins to 

Operate, the culture of society is gradully modified 

by experimentation to better suit the needs of the 

organization but it tends to persist and dominate. 

The original rules and structure of an organization 

culture takes root and grows through a system of 

modification and adaptation. (1:119) 

As will be demonstrated later in the paper, although the POW 
organization had specifically defined rules and regulations upon 
the birth of the organization, primarily the Code of Conduct, those 
rules and regulations would soon be modified as the organization 
developed. It is necessary to have a "Shakedown" period before 
the POW organization could develop any real degree of effectiveness 
and efficiency. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the 
culture of an organization serves the organization by helping define 
the coordinative effort and by aiding in its control. (1:12) The 
V (North Vietnamese) attempted to persuade the POWs to change or 


conform to the Vietnamese rules and regulations. (Appendix C) 


Although it was inevitable that a new culture was to be created, it 


was alwayS a constant struggle between the V and the POW as to 
what organizational characteristics would develop into the POW 
organization. Under whose rules would the organization develop? 
This struggle continued throughout the entire history of the POW 
organization. Both the basic culture in which the organization 
operates and the organization itself, describe and prescribe in- 
dividual behavior within the organization. But like any culture, 
society, or organization, it eventually becomes dependent upon 
leadership. 

Leadership is not a Subject that may be defined in a few words 
or terms. It is a highly complex and involved subject, which is 
deeply rooted in philosophical, political, and psychological theory. 
Therefore, there will be no attempt to define leadership since the 
term has been plagiarized over the centuries to the fullest extent 
possible. Instead, a brief discussion on leadership philosophy, 
psychology, and manner of operation will be emphasized. 

There are five main categories of philosophical theory dealing 
with leadership. They are as follows: 

(a) Plutocrate--A plutocrate feels what is seed For 

the leader is in fact good for the follower. This 

leadership philosophy would have the follower devoting 

his time and energies administering to the leader's 

needs and desires. 

(b) Aristocrate--The aristocrate would place the 
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They 


responsibility for leadership and decision-making 
in the hands of a chosen few. 

(c) Authoritarian--The authoritarian would see the 
leader as an instrument for imposing the will of the 
State. 

(d) Liberal--The liberal would place the leader as 
a mediator or adjuster of individual conflicts and 
interests. 

(e) American Social Democrate--The American social 
democrate would see the leader having the responsi- 
bility for policing and guaranteeing the rights and 
liberties of the people. 


The realm of psychological leadership traits are three-fold. 


are as follows: 

(a) Authoritarian--Al1 policy is determined by the 
leader. He directs all policies and, at times, keeps 
his subordinates ignorant of what he is doing or 
where he is going. He assigns all tasks and his 
praise and criticism is highly personalized. 

(b) Laissez Faire--Allows complete freedom of in- 
dividual decisions. The leader is available for advice, 
but does not direct nor offer aid. He never praises 
or criticizes. 

(c) Democratic--Allows for group discussion and 
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decisions, which are assisted by the leader. The 

leader is "objective minded" and expects no privileges 

because he is the leader. 

In reality, a leader is almost always faced with two courses 
of action. He may organize the culture to impress upon his fol- 
lowers to accept his direction without question, or he may choose 
to work with the individual followers, keeping cultural restric- 
tions to a minimum, and guiding individual drives and interests. 
(1:123) As will be noted later in the discussion, these courses 
of action will have an important impact in the policy-making 
decisions by the POW leaders. | 

Success of an organization can be measured in numerous ways, 
but ultimately the achievement of an organization's goals must 
be accomplished to realize success. Three criteria will be em- 
ployed to measure the success of the POW organization-effectiveness, 
efficiency, and cohesiveness. All three of these are necessary as 
measurement standards for the determination of success of group 
leadership. For the purposes of the POW organization discussion, 
effectiveness and efficiency will only be mentioned BHietly at 
this time and sparingly throughout the discussion; however, the 
third criteria, cohesiveness, will be discussed throughout the 
entire analysis. 

Effectiveness is measured by the degree to which an organiza- 
tion realizes its purpose, and efficiency is a function of the 
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extent to which it utilizes its coordinative effort and resources. 
(3:21) An organization is effective if it reaches its goal and 

is efficient if it accomplishes its goal with a minimum of effort. 
As was stated earlier, the POW organization did scconpiieheats 
major goal, once that goal was determined. How efficiently is a 
question that will be answered during the discussion. 

Of primary importance to the organization was its cohesiveness, 
that is, what attraction or forces attracted the membership to the 
organization. Cohesiveness is defined as a feeling of together- 
ness, as healthiness in organization, or as identification with an 
organization. (3:26) This author feels that cohesiveness played 
a vital role in the measurement of POW leadership. It is important 
to analyze what determinates did or did not affect the organization 
cohesiveness. In some cases the organization actually displayed 
decreased or negative cohesiveness; this was primarily due to a 
lack of disrupted cominunication. 

Communication was of vital importance to the POW and the 
organization. All POWs agree that communication was the life 
blood of the organization and played an important role in its 
effectiveness as a viable force. The methods and mechanics of 
communication will not be addressed in this paper, since numerous 
reports, papers, and books have devoted ample time to this subject. 
This paper will focus primarily on the communication circumstances 
at various time periods during the course of organizational develop- 
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ment. Its importance must not be understated or overlooked, since 
the success of a leader's policies and directives were dependent 


upon the chains of communication--most of the time. 
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CHAPTER III 
HARD TIMES 
Summer 1964 to Summer 1967 


Savage exploitation processes to obtain con- 

fessions, anti-war propaganda, and early release 

requests. Isolation and torture of prisoners, with 

segregation of leaders from subordinates. Brutal 

punishment of violators of camp regulations. In- 

creasing prisoner population, new camps, and covert 

communications. 

The initial portion of this time period may be signified as 
the birth of the POW cultural organization. When the first group 
of POWs (4) were allowed to live together in Camp A, they formu- 
lated the basic organization policies; although at the time they 
regarded these policies as group policies. The members of this 
first group were all junior officers who had no formal leadership 
position prior to capture. The SRO or formal leader was determined, 
and as a group they determined their policies, which were in essence, 
to adhere to the Code of Conduct. (Appendix D) Initial analysis 
of this first group gives evidence that they were relying on their 
basic or social culture--military custom and habits--as an organi- 


zation. By democratically agreeing to use the Code of Conduct as 


the primary instrument for organizational directives and policies, 
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the group was relying on the culture of society--the rules and 
Structures developed to guide its activities--to establish their 
organization. The type of leadership demonstrated was wholly 
democratic. This would be understandable, since all were junior 
officers with no formal leadership experience. During this initial 
time frame it would be difficult to refer to any particular type 

of leadership philosophy, since no distinguishable leader traits 

had been recognized. Possibly the American Social Democrat would 

be the closest trait. Shortly after the initial organization was 
formulated, a ranking officer with past leadership responsibilities 
emerged within the camp--Leader #1. Although communication was 

poor, he was able to establish contact with the initial organi- 
zation. He agreed with the policies set up by the initial group, 
with emphasis on Article III--escape. He set forth the task of 
having the group prepare an escape plan. The group was somewhat 
Skeptical of this directive since they now had gained the experi- 
ence of the incarceration and realized the futility of any successful 
escape. However, they began preparing a plan. As the plan developed 
and more intellticence was obtained, and relying on the past experi- 
ence, they were able to convince Leader #1 that an escape plan 

was not feasible. Leader #1 concurred and dropped the plan. Through 
experience and experimentation, they began to modify their rules-- 
the Code of Conduct--to a slight degree, and there was evidence of 
the real beginning of the POW organization as a cultural organization 
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and the emergence of a sometimes forgotten leadership trait-- 
common sense. Leader #] recognized his position as the formal 
leader of the organization and immediately exercised the 
authority given him by virtue of his rank. Although Leader #1 
intentions were in accordance with the Code of Conduct, he dis- 
played the wisdom to realize that an escape under the prevailing 
conditions was impossible. But his directives accomplished more 
than any of the members of the organization realized. It gave 
them a goal, although short-lived, and formulating a plan made the 
organization think as a unit. It established cohesiveness of the 
group. The goal established a situation in which the group members 
were in a cooperative relationship, and that made the organization 
more attractive than if the group were in competition. Leader #1 
leadership directive gives evidence of the first form of authori- 
tarian leadership philosophy and psychology, mixed in with faint 
democratic qualities. It should be noted that the junior officer, 
who initially was designated the SRO, became one of the principal 
informal leaders during captivity. Although junior, and possessing 
no leadership authority, his example and words of encouragement 
gained him the respect of all POWs. 

As time progressed, no new policies or directives were dis- 
seminated until some months later. This was partly due to the 
Tack of pressure and demands placed upon the POWs by the V. However, 
all good things must come to an end, and the V began exerting more 
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pressure toward the extraction of propaganda. Most of the POWs 
were moved to a new camp--Camp B. During this time, fall 1965, a 
reputable senior officer was designated the SRO--Leader #2--and 
assumed command. Leader #1] was still at Camp A. Leader #2 set 
forth the first comprehensive list of policy guidance. (Appendix E) 
As one of the initial POWs stated, "It was a timely and welcome 
policy guidance." This statement implies a hint of possible dis- 
Satisfaction with Leader #1. Up to this point there seemed to be 
evidence of group stagnation, as far as organizational culture is 
concerned; however, the group cohesiveness remained strong. But 
there was a distinct lack of organizational goals and objectives. 
Like Leader #1, Leader #2 assumed his leadership position on the 
grounds of command authority. Although his policy guidance was 
along the lines of the Code of Conduct, evidence of modification 
and adoption of new rules to fit the current situation existed: 
Thus, the organizational culture continued to grow, although the 
organization was still going through the "shakedown" period. With 
the proclaiming of new policies and directives, the cohesiveness 
of the organization was fortified because many questions were 
answered. The organization was displaying positive cohesiveness. 
The leadership philosophy and psychology of Leader #2 was definite- 
ly authoritarian in nature. This time period presented the first 
real difficulty in the dissemination of policies within the camp 
due to inadequacy of communication. Although Leader #2 had dis- 
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Seminated a list of sound policies, only a small portion of the 
camp was aware of their existence. In late 1965 a portion of the 
camp personnel (POW) was moved to a special camp--Camp C--in which 
the enemy began employing fear techniques to obtain propaganda. 
Leader #3 was the SRO, but no policy guidance was issued due to 
communication circumstances and intense pressure by the V. It be- 
came an unofficial goal or policy of the POWs to communicate when- 
ever possible. There were members from the previous camp--Camp B-- 
who were aware of Leader #2 policies, but for some reason these 
were not disseminated to the others. It is possible that they 
presumed that all members from the previous camp were aware of 
Leader #2 directives. During this time frame, the first true spark 
of overt informal leadership surfaced. An informal leader, junior 
to Leader #3, displayed courage and concern for the morale of his 
fellow POWs. He would communicate words of encouragement to fellow 
POWs undergoing tremendous amounts of duress. According to all 
Camp C POWs interviewed by this author, the informal leader was the 
Main spark in maintaining morale and cohesiveness. -Once the V let 
up the pressure for propaganda, the organization was able to set up 
a more formal communication system, and Leader #3 took command. 
Through experience, he realized that a directive toward writing 
confessions must be originated; therefore, Leader #3 established 

a policy on writing confessions. This group proved to be one of 
the most positive cohesive groups during the entire POW internment, 
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even though the formal leader did not create any “earth shattering" 
policies. But all POWs interviewed agreed that Leader #3 performed 
his leadership functions admirably by setting the example. As 
General S.L.A. Marshall stated, "Action is no less contagious than 
fear or courage." Although Leader #3 did not provide the external 
spark that was so evidenced by the informal leader, he nevertheless 
gained the respect of those he commanded, although centralized 
leadership was never really achieved. This closely knit group, al- 
though offsprings of the primary organization, were like the very 
first group of POWs. Their organization was based upon the basic 
organizational society, and they developed their own rules to adapt 
to the situation once the experience of the situation was analyzed. 
Thus, another organizational culture was born. 

Shortly after the emergence of Leader #2 in the fall of 1965, 
the intensity of enemy pressure increased at all camps. The V 
had discovered Leader #2 policy guidance directives and quickly 
moved him from Camp B to Camp A-1. More was being asked of the POWs 
in the form of propaganda tapes, confessions, and films; but be- 
cause of its cohesiveness, the organizational resistance posture 
was strong. It appeared that an attack on the group increased its 
cohesiveness. As the situation changed on a daily basis, the 
Organizational structure was also changing. Experiences of propa- 
ganda attempts by the enemy were being incorporated within the 
organization. The only element that appeared to be lacking during 
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this time frame was a well defined organizational goal. It would 
be misleading to say that the organization was effective and 
efficient at this time because no goals had been established. The 
enemy had extracted some forms of propaganda which the POWs had 
paid for in blood, tears, and sweat. To say that they (POWs) had 
efficiently met the organization goals would be misleading and 
incorrect. 

The primary leadership at this time fell upon the shoulders 
of the senior officers in the communication link at any given time. 
Actually, the day-to-day leadership was carried out by the building 
SROs, and this proved to be the case until about the middle of the 
Good Guy era. When communications broke down, the cellblock/room 
SRO used his own initiative, judgment, and known organizational 
policies. Interesting is the fact that many of the various SROs 
did not know what the organizational policies were at the time. 
This author's interviews with earlier POWs indicate that when there 
was a lack of, or no, policy guidance, there seemed to be a common 
understanding of "sticking with the Code and just holding out as 
long as you can without giving the V anything." The V were des- 
parately trying to keep the POWs from organizing. They reasoned 
that without any formal leadership they (V) would be able to 
manipulate and mold the POWs into a non-resistant organization, 
1.@., an organization along the lines of a cultural organization 
designed by the V. The V had isolated Leaders #1, 2, and 3 from 
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the main body of the organization. At this time, winter of 1967, 
Leader #4 came to the forefront as the formal leader of the or- 
ganization. Leader #4 was to emerge from the POW experience as 
one of the most active and respected leaders--according to most 
reports. He was credited with possessing the toughness, compassion, 
and a profound wisdom which included a great understanding of 
psychology. (11) One would have to assume that Leader #4 was the 
"John Wayne" of the POW organization. Indeed some of his later 
resistance exploits were heralded by all. But Leader #4 did not 
start or begin his leadership role with the firmness and stout 
heart later reflected in some of his policies. However, once he 
assumed command, his directives and policies were of utmost impor- 
tance in formulating the resistance posture of the organization. 
Before acquiring communication with the bulk of the organization, 
Leader #4 had the opportunity to receive Leader #2 policy guidance 
through direct communication with him. When moved into the main 
communication stream in winter, 1967, Leader #4 condensed Leader 
#2 policy into a more simple form identified by the acronym 

BACK US. (Appendix F) Leader #4 stated that he formulated this 
policy when he returned to Camp A-2 and found the camp highly dis- 
organized. It is interesting to note that a great portion of the 
camp contained those initial POWs who had just returned from 

Camp C. These individuals were already a highly motivated and 
cohesive group, but as previously discussed, they did not have any 
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firm set of organizational policies. Therefore, under the guidance 
of Leader #4, this group of individuals became the bulk of the or- 
ganizational culture with the policies of Leaders #2 and 4 being 
incorporated. The group, primarily cohesive in nature because of 
the basic core of POWs with experience, began to display spurts of 
noncohesiveness. This is when Leader #4 created BACK US to re- 
establish cohesiveness within the organization. Communication was 
limited and sporadic which made it difficult for Leader #4 to 
orchestrate activities. The organization had finally established 
some goals, both interim and long range--"We'll all go home to- 
gether." This goal was precipitated because the V were employing 

a new propaganda tactic--"If you repent, you will go home early." 
This posed a leadership problem since the V's promise of going home 
early were, in fact, true. This was evidenced later by the release 
of three POWs. The effectiveness of achieving the interim goals 
was not wholly satisfactory. There were still individuals talking 
on the radio, writing confessions, and participating in propaganda 
schemes. This can be explained, in part, due to the great influx 
of new shoot-downs, who were not aware of the organizational 
policies. This was to present not only a problem for the leader, 
but for the organization as a whole. It was affecting the cohesive- 
ness of the entire organization and its ability to meet the interim 
goals. Leader #4 leadership philosophy and psychology was author- 
itarian. He demanded that his followers accept his direction 
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without question. This was perpetrated by his experiences and the 
experiences of those around him. With his set of directives the 
organization was beginning to fully blossom into a POW organizational 
culture. 

During this same time frame, winter 1967, Leader #1 was placed 
at Camp B when he was the SRO although he didn't know it because 
he was kept in isolation away from the communication network. Be- 
cause of inadequate communication within the camp, building SROs 
were assuming day-to-day command and regulating their own policies 
or policies already set forth. Many of these building SROs were 
junior officers, and they fulfilled the day-to-day responsibilities 
of SROs most of the time until the later years. From this author's 
experience, and the experience of those interviewed, there was 
nothing but the highest of praise and admiration for these leader- 
Ship endeavors. 

Prior to moving to Camp B, Leader #1 was credited with a 
leadership gesture during the 1966 Hanoi march in which he shouted 
encouragement to his fellow POWs to “Look proud--don't bow your 
head." This single example of leadership was responsible for his 
gaining the respect and admiration of many POWs. 

At this point in time, spring 1967, all the acknowledged 
leaders were virtually out of action. They were in solitary con- 
finement and supposedly isolated from the organization. However, 
Leader #1 and #4 were still in the communication link, but only 
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sporadically. Although some former POWs claimed that the 
leadership position was fragmented at this time, it must be 

made clear that there still was an overall successful resistance 
posture being employed by the bulk of the POW community. Leader 
#1 emerged into his leadership status in Camp B in late 1966 and 
only had access to the local building communication network--not 
the campwide network as some former leaders professed. He was not 
sure if he was the SRO, but if he was, he was ready to assume the 
responsibilities. During this time period, he put out the writing 
policy, "We will die before writing anything classified. For 
things like biographies, take torture and before you lose your 
sanity, write something harmless and ludicrous." (Appendix G) 
Through this author's experience, and after interviewing numerous 
POWs, none can recall this policy at that time. Also, after the 
Hanoi march, summer 1966, Leader #1] was supposedly to have put 

out the policy of “bounce back." Again, this author and those 
questioned were not aware of such policies during this time period. 
This lends credence to importance of the communication system. If 


the communication system were "viable," as some former POW leaders 
professed it to be, then these policies would have been circulated 
and left little room for contradiction. However, the majority of 
the camp was aware of the previous policies of either Leader #2 

or 4. Leader #1 philosophy and psychology had changed to authori- 


tarian from his earlier authoritarian-social democrate stature. 
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He continued to accept his leadership responsibilities and assume 
command. Leader #] eventually moved back to Camp A-1, in the 
spring of 1967, and Leader #3 assumed command of Camp B. Up to 
this point the POW was a maturing organizational culture and con- 
tinued to display its cohesiveness; however, it seemed to be 
Stagnated. But the stagnation was not on the part of the POW 
organization itself, but primarily due to the V. They were not 
employing any new propaganda schemes and the POW was marking time 
waiting for the next V move. Although Leader #3 assumed command 
he was isolated from the main stream of communication. So once 
again, the leadership roles fell upon the shoulders of the building 
SROS. There were some outstanding leadership examples on the part 
of the building leaders, who primarily exercised their authority 
by authoritarian combined with democratic philosophies. The 
building SROs prime interest was devoted to the health and welfare 
of their subordinates and put forth policies reflecting this 
interest, while keeping within the overall organizational policies, 
if they were known. On the other hand, there were examples of 
weak leadership. In particular, one building fend insisted the 
communications be kept to a minimum, when in fact, the rest of the 
building was exhorting him to communicate more. It is interesting 
to note that this initial weak leader was later recognized as one 
of the more staunch resisters and leaders by his peers. This 
leader was given a role to play and he failed to support his 
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subordinates; however, once he was taken out of the role of the 
leader he became a very active participant in the organizational 
structure. Later he was placed back into the leadership position 
and had to uphold the leadership role or image that his subordin- 
ates expected of him. As Victor Hugo once said, "The face of a 
clown suggests the role of a clown. The man with a face of a 
clown who would lead is almost doomed to failure." 

Leader #3 was finally put into the formal communication net, 
in the summer of 1967, and immediately assumed his role as SRO; 
however, in somewhat of a passive nature. This can be understood 
since he had just spent almost nine months in irons and solitary, 
undergoing numerous torture sessions. His policies were more “all 
inclusive" than the previous policies and gave more specific 
guidance for specific situations than the previous leaders. (Appen- 
dix H) Communication was more active with new and better techniques 
being discovered. The V were beginning to employ new tactics, 
but with the improved communication, updated policy guidance was 
available almost on a daily basis by Leader #3. Leader #3 leader- 
ship philosophy at this time was authoritarian, but a strong over- 
tone of democratic. Because of improved communication, organization 
Stagnation was off "dead center" and continuing its cohesive nature. 

Summary of Leadership During "Hard Times" 

Overall, the leadership exemplified by Leaders #1, 2, 3 and 4 

were good to excellent. They always assumed command and responsi- 
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bilities, and all were instrumental in the development of the 
organizational policies. Most notably was Leader #2, who was the 
first leader to opt for better treatment for all POWs. The initial 
policies of these leaders would have a tremendous impact on the POW 
organization throughout the incarceration. But what is more signifi- 
cant is the leadership examples on the part of the junior officers 
and building/cellblock SROs. What makes this fact so relevant is 
the examples of strong resistance by the majority of the group, in 
light of a poor to fair communication net. During this time period, 
all subordinates welcomed and accepted the policy guidance. There 
was almost a sigh of relief when the policies were disseminated, 
Since there had been some complexing questions regarding the inter- 
pretation of the Code of Conduct. It should be noted that the 
policies set by the leaders were within the framework and spirit 

of the Code, although the interpretation disputes continued until 
after release. There was vast agreement by this author and those 
interviewed that leadership was actively pursued and demonstrated 

by the formal and informal leaders. The organization was maturing, 
communication was improving, and goals were being sceabiashed, The 
standards, or foundation, for the POW organization had been laid, 


and the organization was performing as well as could be expected. 
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CHAPTER IV 
GOOD GUY 
Summer 1967 to Fall 1970 


This time period begins with the opening of two new camps-- 
Camp D and E--and a significant shift in the V's propaganda tactics. 
Up to this point, the V had employed fear and duress tactics to 
try to manipulate the POW, but now they devised a "good guy" program. 
The primary theme for this program was "Go home early." The program 
was Ssimple--don't harass or physically abuse the POW and if he 
conforms to propaganda, then send him home. 

Camp D was the spawning ground for the new program. The 
majority of the personnel (POW) were junior officers who the V 
felt could be easily manipulated. This might have worked except 
for the leadership of the SRO junior officer who was able to hold 
most of the camp together. This junior officer had ‘undergone 
numerous torture sessions during Hard Times and was broken to 
supply the V with significant propaganda. However, he always main- 
tained a "bounce back" attitude, and was actually an exceptional 
resister. Because the V had broken him many times, they were con- 


vinced he could be manipulated and useful in organizing a 
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non-resistant organization. This proved to be a bad assumption 

on the part of the V. Through his efforts as the SRO, he imple- 
mented the previous stated organizational policies and set an 
example for all to follow. Despite his attempts to hold his 
organization steadfast, the V succeeded in finding three POWs 

who had succumbed to the mental pressure of imprisonment and were 
released after providing the V with a significant amount of propa- 
ganda. All of these men were in the communication link and were 
knowledgeable of the policies. This is the first example of not 
only denying the organization culture, but of denying their basic 
military culture. They were voiding the rules and regulations set 
down by the organization--We'll all go home together--and Article 
IV of the Code of Conduct. The V believed this would dilute the 
organization cohesiveness. In a small number of cases it did, 

but primarily it strengthened the overall cohesiveness of the or- 
ganization. In fact, the most significant advantage to the early 
release was that it made the POWs more aware of their long range 
and interim goals. At this time a senior ranking officer was 
moved into the camp and was isolated from the main group. Communi- 
cation with this leader was poor and he did not realize he was 
senior. He claimed there was no communication with him, but 
interviews confirm there were attempts, but with no response. 
Therefore, the junior officer continued to exercise his command. 
His leadership philosophy was distinctly authoritarian. Some 
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time later, another senior ranking officer was moved into the 
camp and assumed command. He accepted the responsibility and 
responded with an outstanding display of leadership. He was 
quickly moved out, as well as the junior officer. There were 
numerous senior officers funneling through the camp at various 
times; however, none seemed to exemplify the quality of good 
leadership displayed previously. As a result, three more POWs 
were later released from this camp. 

Camp E was opened, in May of 1968, to facilitate the large 
influx of POWs. The leadership of the camp was manned by a 
junior officer who was aware of all the previous policies. A- 
long with these policies, he included a list of his own. (Appendix 
I) This leader was very capable with an authoritarian philosophy. 
Since this group were previous residents of Camp A-2, they were 
already a cohesive and well disciplined group. However, the 
junior officer was replaced by a more senior officer who was a 
recent shoot-down. His leadership example was very weak and the 
bulk of the camp was relying on their informal leaders for leader- 
ship guidance, who responded in excellent fashion, despite the 
poor example of the SRO. At one point a POW was concerned about 
the health of one of his fellow POWs who was in isolation. The 
POW made a courageous gesture by walking over to the room and 
giving the man some extra food. This was a flagrant violation 
of the camp regulations and the first POW was punished. For this 
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act of courage and display of leadership, the SRO ordered the POW 
not to "pull any more tricks like that." (11) The SRO was dis- 
playing an ultra-authoritarian and almost a plutocratic philosophy. 
A most significant leadership delimma surfaced in Camp A-2. 
Leader #5, a recent shoot-down, was determined to be the senior 
ranking officer of the POW organization. This leader had undergone 
injuries during ejection and had been forced to provide V with 
various types of propaganda. When placed into the system he was 
reluctant to assume command on the grounds he wanted to keep his 
exposure to minimum, since he did not want to be questioned on 
sensitive subjects which had not been addressed by the V. Some 
POW leaders rationalized as to whether it was worth actively in- 
volving oneself in communcation and organization which in those 
days appeared tenuous and not particularly productive. Some of 
the ranking officers (06's) were deeply influenced by the fear that 
their store of sensitive knowledge was vulnerable to enemy interro- 
gation methods, and therefore such knowledge should be protected 
at the cost of their responsibility to lead. This brings up an 
interesting point concerning the leadership eseoniaas and a 
vivid contradiction to the foregoing leadership theory. During the 
earlier portion of this time era, Leader #4 expressed his policy 
On assuming command. He believed the senior often has to make a 
choice between remaining in solitude or exposing himself to further 
problems created by taking charge, assuming leadership responsibility, 
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opposing the camp authority and instructing others. He believed 
you should not “protect your ass" by dodging responsibility to 
take command. The question arises as to how vital was the sensi- 
tivity of the information possessed by Leader #5? In all due 
respect to Leader #5, his prior leadership qualifications were 
known to be outstanding. But why was Leader #5 flying dangerous 
combat missions while possessing such sensitive information? 

This author would have to question the integrity of Leader #5 
allowing himself to be exposed to possible capture. This author 
is aware of many POWs possessing highly classified and sensitive 
subject matter, but this did not void them of their ability to 
continue resisting and assuming leadership roles. This action on 
behalf of Leader #5 could have had serious repercussions on the 
cohesiveness of the organization; however, the nucleus of the camp 
was extremely cohesive and the organization was not allowed to 
fragment. The leadership was passed on tO Leader #4 which pre- 
Sented another problem. Leader #4 was saddled by a roommate who 
by his own admission was having a hard time resisting and coping 
with the POW environment and stress. He was also a senior ranking 
officer and, like Leader #5, did not want to expose himself un- 
necessarily. Leader #4 was put into a delimma of trying to lead 
the organization and at the same time keep minimum exposure on 
himself, since his roommate was unreliable and may be coerced under 
duress to reveal the camp organization. So, during this time period 
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it was not clear who was really in charge, since the leaders by 
rank were unable to perform the proper leadership functions, for 
whatever reason. This was a form of "lame duck" leadership; how- 
ever, Leader #1 later moved back into this camp and assumed 
leadership. Eventually, all of the ranking officers would be 
placed in this camp, which left the real leadership functions, in 
the other camps, in the hands of the junior and intermediate 
level officers. Now the leadership responsibilities of the junior 
officers took on a much greater importance. An example of this 
was at Camp F, which had just recently opened in May 1968. 

The SRO of Camp F was a junior officer who was quickly put 
into a leadership dilemma. Two POWs had planned an escape and 
had asked for the SRO approval. The SRO was aware of the organi- 
paciona policy which stated, "Don't try to escape unless outside 
help is available." The two men who planned the escape reasoned 
the leader who adopted the policy, Leader #2, was not the camp 
SRO, and assumed the policy related to the specific situation at 
the time, and that they were not obligated by that order. (2:105) 
Their justification was found in the Code of Conduct--"I will make 
every effort to escape and aid others to escape." When H-hour had 
arrived, the two escapees asked the SRO for permission to go. The 
SRO told them that he couldn't say yes, but he also couldn't deny 
them the chance. This was possibly the toughest decision made by 
any SRO in the prison system. The SRO simply left the decision 
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up to the escapees. This was a perfect example of aristocrate 
philosophy and laissez faire psychology of leadership. This 
decision was particularly tough since the POW treatment had 
improved considerably. The results of the escape proved to be 
disastrous, aS one of the escapees was killed and the V wreaked 
havoc on the POWs in the camps in question. Other than this 
particular incident, the treatment had improved, except for 
eleven selective POWs. 

Eleven POWs, who the V professed to be leaders, were moved 
into a maximum security prison--Camp G--in October 1967. Leader 
#1 was the SRO and acknowledged that the POWs in the Camp G became 
one of the closest knit, easily managed, single purpose groups 
of men that he had ever been associated with and leadership among 
them was effortless and a pleasure. It was not a matter of where 
to jump, but how far. The cohesion of this group is unquestion- 
ably positive in all respects. The leadership on the part of 
Leader #1 was almost democratic in nature. The ease of manage- 
ment can be explained by the following theory, "that a leader 
must have a philosophy of leadership, and for his leadership to 
be successful, this philosophy must be compatible with that of 
his followers." (1:32) It was apparent that Leader #1 and his 
followers were all attuned to the same leadership philosophy-- 
authoritarian. This small group of men had developed almost full 


maturity as an organizational culture. Because of their strong 
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resistance posture, they were not very effective in satisfying the 
intermediate goals of the organization, since the V tortured them 
relentlessly to produce propaganda. One may reason that the total 
outcome of their strong resistance may have been counterproductive 
as far as the organizational goals were concerned. Their propa- 
ganda output, possibly, exceeded the output of the average POW. 
Their strong resistance posture is the reason the V singled them 
out as group "leaders." In fact, they were not leaders per Sse, 
except Leader #1 and 4, who was also in the camp, but just very 
strong resisters. These men were kept from joining the main camp 
population, as the V felt they would "contaminate" the other POWs. 
The V realized that the old adage "Familiarity breeds contempt,” 
was more than true in the POW community. Camp G disbanded after 
one year. 

As the V began relaxing pressure on the POWs, the leaders 
began generating more policy guidance as in regards to the personal 
welfare of the POWs. Up to this point in time, all organizational 
policies were designed primarily to counter V propaganda ploys. 
Physical duress on the part of the V had all but ai canncane and 
their propaganda ploys were very subtle and in the open. However, 
the years of internment was beginning to take its toll on the POW. 
Many men were drivento insanity for trying to uphold the letter 
of the Code; years of sickness were seeing once strong men, de- 
teriorating; those with physical injuries were almost beyond 
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rehabilitation, as their crippled bodies had healed into grotesque 
shapes. Leader #3, who was SRO of Camp B took the lead by asking 

for the early release of selected sick and wounded men. He dealt 

directly with the V and singled out 14 men. But his efforts were 

fruitless, and none of the nominated were released and as a result 
one died. To this author's knowledge there was no formal attempt 

by any of the leaders to actively seek the release of the sick 

and wounded, except for Leader #3. 

As the era of Good Guy came to an end, the living conditions 
for the majority of the POWs had improved considerably. There 
was semi-open communal living conditions, except in Camp A. All] 
of the senior ranking officers were gathered into Camp A and the 
junior and intermediate level officers continued to act as leaders 
in their various SRO capacities. 

Summary of Leadership During "Good Guy" 

The active leadership predominately was conducted by junior 
and intermediate level officers. All the senior officers were 
pulled out of the main stream of the organization. No major 
additional formal organizational policies had been developed by 
the formal leaders. Individual camp policies were developed as 
new problem areas surfaced. These policies were more specific 
in nature than the original policies. This was possible since 
communication was at a pinnacle of development. However, the 
Original organization policies were still the basis for all sub- 
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policies. Although the formal leaders were not in direct contact 
with the subordinates, they were still leading by virtue of "proxy" 
leadership-reputation. Most of the camp leaders were confronted 
with difficult decisions, because the V were making offers that 
were hard to refuse, such as: Christmas programs, art supplies, 
musical instruments, letters and packages. The V offers had propa- 
ganda value and the SRO had to weigh the propaganda versus the 
morale of the men. The camp and building SROs handled the decisions 
rationally with common sense. They used their own judgment rather 
than relying on book solutions, such as the basic organizational 
policies. There were evidences of outstanding informal leader- 
ship. Overall, what evidence of formal leadership existed was 

poor to good. Camp and informal leadership was good. The organi- 
zation was maturing, and at times displayed signs of effectiveness 
and efficiency. These are sure signs of effective leadership. The 
cohesiveness was basically positive, with a few negative signs in 


Camp D. 
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CHAPTER V 
LIMBO 
Fall 1970 to Winter 1973 


"You wait, wait until these guys start 

crawling out of the woodwork when things get 

a little easier, there will be a whole new 

concept for resisting." (2:220) 

For the first time in over six years the entire POW 
community was housed together in the same camp--Camp A-3. 
Credit for this move must be given to the external pressures 
of the U.S. via the Son Tay raid. The POWs were housed in 
rooms of approximately 50 men each. Except for Leader #5 and 
three other 06's, the senior ranking officers were all housed 
together in one room. So now the stage was set for the senior 
officers to begin their leadership performances. The POWs 
didn't have to wait long. The senior officers decided to estab- 
Tish a strong image early in the game, and outwardly opposed 
the V when they (V) denied the participation of church services 
in the room. After years of hiding, many of the leaders were 
Finally “crawling out of the woodwork;" they were willing to 
take risks, now that "the heat" was off. The result of this 


confrontation was pandamonium. Spurned by the lead of their 
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seniors, the POW organization joined together and for one night 

cast self control aside and released the emotions, frustration, 

and anxieties that had built up over the years. When control was 
Finally restored, all the senior officers were moved away from the 
main organization into the same room with Leader #5. Now, all the 
senior officers, 05 and 06's, were together which resulted in the 
creation of the Fourth Allied POW Wing. Leader #5 was now in 
control and assumed leadership for the first time in three years, 
and displaying his most outstanding leadership trait--management. 
The results of this endeavor was the organizing, formulating, and 
distributing the Wing directives and policies. The final products 
were, in the opinion of this author, a work of creative and imagina- 
tive talent. All possible contingencies were covered in the 
policies. The guidelines were carefully spelled out and worded, 

so there would be no misinterpretation. (Appendix J) For the 

first time a formal organizational goal had been established-- 
Return With Honor. Leader #5 and his staff had set the Wing policies 
and now it was up to the room SROs to manage and implement. Books 
could be written on the leadership and organizational problems en- 
countered in any one particular room, but this author will not 

Tabor on this complex situation. The senior officers were actually 
at an advantage in that being separated from the main organization 
they did not have to deal with the daily individual problems of 
their subordinates. Over the next year the V Systematically removed 
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the strong room SROs and replaced them with those who had a past 
history of easy manipulation and weak resistance. The V even went 
so far as to separate selected strong informal leaders, along with 
vocal POWs, and group them together in one room. But informal 
leadership still remained strong and was still the backbone of 

the organization. Many of the room SROs recognized their own leader- 
Ship weakness and organized their rooms to place respected informa] 
leaders in advisory positions. Some SROs did the opposite by trying 
to suppress the unwanted interference. The SROs' leadership philo- 

-~ sophies and psychologies covered the entire spectrum. Although 

most tried to be authoritarian, it was difficult. After all, the 
SRO had to live and work with his subordinates 24 hours a day and 
could not physically disengage himself from the group. At times 

the power struggle for informal room control was intense. Now 

that the “heat was off," it appeared many POWs were trying to exert 
their personal little display of clout. But most of the POWs knew 
who the real informal leaders and strong resisters were from past 
experience. Many of the earlier weak resisters were using the idea 
of "strength in numbers" to flaunt their new found inner courage 

and wisdom. 

Camp communication was excellent, except for sporadic communi- 
cation with Leader #5 and his staff, which was still good. Leader 
#9 backed up his policies as evidenced by relieving certain officers 
from command for substandard performance. His policies were firm, 
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realistic, and humanitarian--"Don't drag a repentent sinner to 
his grave." 

Camp conditions steadily improved. Individual confrontations 
with the V were becoming routine and almost unnoticeable by the 
other roommates. There were even campwide confrontations on certain 
issues. There was a "give and take" attitude by both the V and the 
POW. The organizational culture was fully matured. Goals had 
been established and the organization was displaying sparks of 
efficiency and effectiveness. The organization was cohesive as a 
group, although there were evidences of noncohesiveness within the 
various rooms. There was one small group of POWs who displayed 
negative cohesiveness by volunteering propaganda and meeting with 
dissent U.S. delegations visiting Hanoi. Their actions strengthened 
the other POWs’ cohesiveness. 

In May 1972, the V moved approximately 200 POWs to Camp H. 

The SRO was a previous room SRO and the rest of the group leader- 
ship remained intact as it was in Camp A-3. Leader #5 and his 
staff, plus two rooms of “incorrigibles" remained behind. The air 
war had commenced and the influx of new shoot-downs began to fill 
the rooms of Camp A-3. Communication was quickly established with 
the new group. The old POWs could see a lot of themselves in these 
"new guys," especially after conveying the Wing policies when one 
of them proclaimed the policies “timely and welcome guidance." This 
author was thinking, “If only we had this kind of guidance six or 
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seven years ago." 

The air war had ceased, the peace accords signed, and the 200 
POWS were moved back to Camp A-3. The rest is history. 

Summary of Leadership During Limbo 

The formal leadership had finally come to the forefront and 
provided the long awaited guidance. Once the leaders were gathered 
together, they gained the experience and strength from each other, 
and were able to function as the leaders they were prior to capture. 
It was apparent that the seniors were outstanding "peace time" 
leaders. Leader #5 proved to be capable of managing a complex 
Situation, but accomplished the tasks with the guidance from the 
more experienced and respected leaders--Leader #1, 2, and 4. Very 
little leadership by example was necessary during this time frame 
Since the majority of the POWs were aware of the leadership 
"examples." However, there were some senior officers who tried to 
redeem themselves for their past leadership neglect, and displayed 
leadership spectacles rather than examples. Leader #5 leadership 
philosophy and psychology was authoritarian. There were a few 
Subordinates who refuted this authoritarian role with Leader #5 
past resistance history, but accepted it, since they were aware 
that Leaders #1, 2, and 4 were advising Leader #5. The policies 
were derived by the staff of experts, but the final decision was 
made by Leader #5. 

Leadership by the building SROs was a different story. Initially, 
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the building SROs were strong leaders, but when replaced by 
weaker leaders, there developed almost a chaotic situation in 
the same rooms. It was apparent that many of the SROs had ob- 
tained their previous leadership positions by virtue of rank 
alone. Many SROs displayed very few of the traits that are 
reflective of a good leader. The dominate leadership philoso- 
phy and psychology was democratic; however, all types were 
evidenced. 

Informal leadership continued to flourish, but with not as 
much impact as the earlier years, when leadership by example ruled 
the day. Some of the informal leaders were nothing more than 
spokesmen. for their cliques and small groups. Those who had per- 
formed admirably in the hard years gained immediate informal 
leadership recognition and status. The weaker performers followed 
the lead of the stronger in dealing with intragroup problems. 

Overall, the senior leadership gained support and performed 
up to expectations. Building SRO leadership was, on the majority, 
disappointing. But in all fairness to the SROs, it was a difficult 
job playing nursemaid to some individuals who were poor excuses 
for officers and who constantly kept trying to make up for their 
previous weak performance. Informal leadership was strong, but, 


in many cases settled into personality contests. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY 


French General de Maud'huy stated: "However perfectly 
trained a company can be, it always tends to become once again 
the crowd when suddenly shocked." (6:263) So it was with the 
initial group of POWs. As their training had taught them, they 
could rely on the Code of Conduct to help solve all their prob- 
lems; however, this proved to-be false. Major General J.F.C. 
Fuller said, "An absolute doctrine is impossible, for once a 
doctrine and its articles become dogina, woe to the army which 
lies enthralled under its spell." (7:106) They encountered 
problems not covered in the Code or survival training; therefore, 
they had to establish their own organizational rules as various 
problem areas arose. This was the beginning of a new society 
or culture--the POW organizational culture. As the years passed, 
the POWs' experiences created organizational norms and standards 
which produced a maturing society or culture. It reached full 
organizational maturity when the formal policies and directives 
were established by the formation of the Fourth Allied POW Wing 
WAST. 

It is difficult to fully analyze the effectiveness and 
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efficiency of the organization. Throughout the history of the 
internment, there were only two organizational goals established-- 
We'll All Go Home Together (1967) and Return With Honor (1971). 
Depending upon how success is measured, and by the strict defini- 
tion of efficiency and effectiveness, it could very easily be 
determined that the organization was unsuccessful. This is 
evidenced by the early release of twelve POWs and the charges 
brought against a small number of POWs for collaboration and insub- 
ordination. But, by this author's definition of success, the 
attainment of the organizational goals, in general, were successful. 
Whether the organization was effective and efficient in the attain- 
ment of those goals can be debated. More important than the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the organizational goals, was 
organizational solidarity or cohesiveness. 

In general, the organization maintained a high degree of 
cohesiveness, although there were periods of "let downs" and 
feelings of individual and/or group failures. However, if the 
member of the organization felt that he himself, performed wel] 
under the threat, but that the external conditions were too great 
to overcome, then he still could feel pride in his accomplishment. 
The important point, here, seems to be the manner in which the 
individual can rationalize his failure. If he can blame the 
failure on something external to the group, group solidarity will 
not suffer. (4:162) In the case of the POW organization, group 
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solidarity or cohesiveness did not significantly depreciate. The 
main reason for the high degree of cohesiveness was the continued 
attempts to communicate, by the POWs, under conditions of extreme 
duress and isolation. 

Communications spanned from almost non-existent to excellent. 
This, of course, was based upon the relative conditions of the 
prison, not by our, U.S., societies everyday communication standards. 
As stated before, communication was the key to the suceees of the 
organization. During Hard Times and Good Guy era, inadequate 
communications and physical placement of the senior officers pre- 
vented contact with the subordinates and positive leadership 
influence could not be properly exercised. 

Prior to 1971, there were only three distinct examples of 
direct senior officer-subordinate communication contact. First, 
in 1965, when Leader #2 was in Camp B; second, in 1967, when 
Leader #4 was in Camp A-2; and third, in 1967, when Leader #3 
was in Camp B. Except for these three cases, the senior ranking 
officers had very little control over the majority of the POWs; 
therefore, primary leadership rested with the building and/or 
room/cellblock SROs. It was not until 1971, in Camp A-3, and the 
formation of the Fourth Allied POW Wing, that the senior officers 


were able to control the activities of the majority of the POWs. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSION 


The success of the POW organization was not due to the 
leadership exploits of the POW senior officers. Although there 
were many relevant reasons, the primary reason was communica- 
tion. 

Volumes have been written on the importance of communications 
within an organization, and the POW community was no exception. 
Communication is fundamental to the leaders’ exercise of leader- 
ship. He must have a continuous flow of communication up and down 
the chain of command to make known his leadership desires to the 
group and perform his role of coordinating the group's activities. 
Leadership acts are basically communication acts and if the leader 
is unable to communicate, then he is unable to lead. The dis- 
Cussion portion of this paper clearly pointed out that there was 
very little effective communication between the senior leader and 
his subordinates. 

Prior to 1971, there were only two significant directives 
disseminated by the senior officers. It was not that they felt 
that these directives were “all inclusive," but rather the physical 
constraints made it impossible to disseminate any additional policies. 
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One of the marks of an effective leader is the senior’s ability 

to maintain effective contact with his subordinates. Without 
adequate contact, there can be little positive influence exerted 
and, hence, no strong leadership is exercised. (4:194) Not until 
1971 was there any effective communcation contact between the 
senior leaders and subordinates. Another important facet of lead- 
ership is personal or physical contact with the subordinates. 

Due to the restrictive living conditions, the senior officers 
were unable to exert any leadership personality. In order to 
project their leadership roles, they had to primarily rely on 
leadership examples. Many of-the senior leaders were responsible 
for an abundance of propaganda which included tapes, films, written 
documents, and meeting delegations. But almost every POW assumed 
the propaganda output was the result of duress and torture. It 
was this assumption, and the knowledge that the senior leaders 
were living in solitary confinement, that, for the most part, 
maintained the senior officers credibility with their subordinates. 
However, some POWs were skeptical of some senior leaders physical 
and mental capacity to lead after enduring exhorbitant amounts of 
physical and mental torture. This is especially true after re- 
ports of a senior officer contemplating suicide and another order- 
ing his subordinates to hunger strike. This leads to an important 
point--the leaders' conception of the physical and mental make-up 
of their subordinates. 
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Prior to capture it would be safe to assume that every 
POW was “mission oriented;" i.e., accomplish the mission at all 
cost. After capture, many POWs were still consciously mission 
oriented, but subconsciously were primarily concerned with their 
own personal welfare. On the other hand, some POWs placed 
personal well-being before the mission. Maslow's Hierarchy of 
Needs lends credence to the latter case. Maslow says: | 
Human needs develop from lower to higher 
needs, the lower having to be satisfied before 
higher needs develop. This hierarchy includes: 
. Physiological needs--food, shelter, water. 
2. Safety needs--security, law and order. 
3. Love--affiliation, acceptance. 
4. Esteem--recognition, respect. 
5. Self-actualization--self-fulfillment. 
(8:207) 
This author believes that the leaders failed to recognize the 
psychological needs of the average POW. Prior to 1971, the policies 
of the senior leaders made very little attempt to help satisfy the 
physiological and safety needs of their subordinates. The possible 
exception to this idea was Leader #3 policies in Camp B. Also, 
Leader #2 policies touched briefly on those needs. The leaders 
appeared to appeal to the POWs need for love, esteem, and self- 
actualization. Indeed these needs were important, but as Maslow 
pointed out the first two needs have to be satisfied first. The 
leaders failed to instill the confidence that these two needs would 
be satisfied. To a degree, the last three needs, love, esteem, 


self-actualization, were satisfied, but not by the leaders. The 
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satisfaction of these needs was achieved through group solidarity 
and peer pressure. This point will be discussed later. 

The POW leadership dilemma can be identified as a classic 
case of situational leadership. The situational approach to 
leadership emphasizes the characteristics peculiar to a given 
situation as the determining factor in leadership. A specific 
situation calls forth a specific kind of leader who has the 
requisite abilities. (5:287) It is evident that there were 
senior leaders who did not possess the requisite abilities. There 
were those who refused to take command and others who were relieved 
of command. As Major General John O'Daniel said, “Many men seem 
to change character under the gun. Courage is an inherent quality, 
but it remains an unknown quantity until all of the chips are down." 
It is not to say that the leaders who refused or avoided command 
were not good leaders before, or even after, capture. They just 
could not cope with the POW leadership situation. There are oc- 
casional individuals whose nervous and spiritual] make-up may be 
such that, though they erode rapidly and may suffer complete break- 
down under combat conditions, they still may be wholly loyal and 
conscientious men, capable of doing high duty elsewhere. (6:273) 
These men may have been excellent managers or executives, as in 
the case of Leader #5. However, few executives make good leaders 
and few leaders make good executives. (5:338) Those who did 
actively seek and assume command were not entirely without fault, 
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As S.L.A. Marshall said, “There is no such person as the soldier 
who is dauntless under all conditions of combat; there are only 
those which are more resolute than others and less likely to 
break in the face of unexpected emergency or surprise." The 
senior officers who assumed command, were dedicated and courageous 
men, very capable of leading, and exemplified this capability, 
when able to do so. But, as pointed out earlier in this chapter, 
lack of communication neutralized these leaders' capability to 
control the organization. Therefore, without communication there 
can be no control; without control there can be no effective formal 
leadership; without formal leadership there can be no organization 
success. However, if there was not effective leadership and, yet, 
the organization was successful, what was the driving factor behind 
the success of the Fourth Allied POW Wing? 

The success of the POW organization was due to the efforts 
of the individual POWs, themselves. 

It is through the strength of the ties among 

men of a group that unit cohesiveness and fighting 

ability are developed. The soldier's identification 

with his comrades and unit during combat is seldom 

if ever, equalled during other phases of his life. 

Their successes are his, their problems are his, 

and their failures are his. They become as much of 

his "self" as those persons and ideals which he 

previously held most dear in life. (4:245) 

The POWs' sense of "togetherness" was one of the real reasons 
for the organizational success. It was the POWs who created the 


sense of unity, not the senior leaders. The idea that every 
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individual was experiencing the same frustrations, anxieties, 
failures, and successes was the catalyst in maintaining group 
cohesiveness. This common unique experience gave the group a 
sense of responsibility to one another and helped develop 
solidarity. The more rigorous, difficult, or dangerous the 
common experience, the more the group is able to build solidarity 
and respect for its members. (4:162) The strongest effect from 
this group solidarity was each individual's loyalty and instinct 
desire "not to let the other guys down.” 
After a period of exposure to the stress, such 

things as “distant ideals," "hatred of the enemy," 

and "short-term military objectives" tended to wear 

thin. Then, as the battle stress wore on, the 

person tended to lose pride in himself. Finally, 

when he lost all other defenses to protect himself 

from the stress, he had his buddies. His loyalty 

to the group was the last thing to go. . . . (10:162) 
The individual's loyalty to each other was the driving factor for 
the group's solidarity, not the senior leadership examples or 
policies. For it is not primarily a cause that makes men loyal 
to each other, but the loyalty of men that makes a cause. Even 
though the senior leaders proclaimed the organizational goals 
to be "We'll all go home together," and “Return with honor," these 
goals were already deeply entrenched within the hearts and minds of 
most fellow POWs. 


As the solidarity and cohesiveness strengthened, group norms 


and standards were established. The desire to "live up" to these 
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Standards was a primary factor in keeping group members from 
going astray. "Living up" to these standards was regulated by 
fellow group members--peer pressure--and not by the senior 
leaders. However, credit should be given to the policies which 
helped establish the norms standards. But pressure from fellow 
POWs and the desire to establish and maintain a credible reputa- 
tion, overshadowed any leader's policies. The individuals with 
the help of the group were able, in most cases, to overcome the 
last three psychological needs in Maslow's Hierarchy--love, 
esteem, and self-actualization. With the help of one another, 
the POWs were able to overcome one of the most trying and difficult 
experiences in military history. Their loyalty to each other, 
common sense, and sense of group dedication enabled the Fourth 


Allied POW Wing to "Return With Honor." 
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APPENDIX A 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF LEADERS 


Leader #1 
The first acknowledged leader by virtue of rank. Little 


known of his prior leadership abilities; therefore did not carry 
a positive or negative reputation with him into the POW environ- 
ment. Always received a high degree of respect for his leader- 
Ship prowess from his followers. Strongest leadership trait-- 
lead by example, calculated, and courage. 


Leader #2 


A CLP te eto S Lae he &, 


Well known and publicized leader before capture. Possessed 
a reputation of strong leadership quality. Displayed the flare 
and charisma associated with personal attractiveness. His prior 
reputation created a multitude of personal problems with V. V 
used him as their main propaganda "puppet." Endured untold 
amount of physical and mental torture. His words and policies 
highly respected by all POWs. Always assumed command, even in 
the most difficult of circumstances. Strongest leadership 


trait--prior reputation, personal magnetism, faith. 
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Leader #3 eS 
Little known of his leadership Mails otor to capture. 
Bsamienesd war veteran--three wars. Easy going, very personal 
in nature. He was placed in the most difficult SRO position of 
all leaders, when he assumed command of Camp B. Appeared more 
concerned than other leaders for individual survival needs of 
subordinates. Applied common sense to his policies, which were 
directed toward the welfare and morale of the men. Strongest 
leadership trait--common sense, friendliness, faith. 
Leader #4 Staite > 
Well known for his leadership skills prior to capture, 
with a reputation for being aggressive and professional. Assumed 
command and formulated straight-forward policies. Respected by 
all POWs. Strongest leadership trait--aggressive, loyalty, courage. 
Leader #9 
Senior ranking POW officer. Reputation not well known before 
capture. Leadership skills were presumed, as he was a Wing 
Commander before capture. Leadership skills were not realized 
until compound living conditions in 1970. No leadership policies 
until 1970. Reluctant to assume command. Strongest leadership 


trait--ability to organize, manage, articulate. 
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APPENDIX B 


BRIEF SKETCHES OF PRIMARY CAMPS 


Camp_A 


This camp was actually three (A-1, A-2, A-3) camps within 
one large complex. 

Camp A-1 was used primarily as the initial interrogation 
camp and was characterized by being the primary torture area. 
The majority of the POWs were held in this camp for a very short 
time while the V used pnysical and mental duress to extract 
perishable information. It was also used as a holding area to 
determine the POW resistance posture, or "attitude," and how or 
if the POW would be susceptible to manipulation for propaganda 
purposes. This camp housed several of the well-known leaders 
for indefinite periods of time. Communication was poor. Rooms 
were primarily solitary. 

Camp A-2 was primarily an initial holding camp for the POW 
after their initial interrogations in Camp A-1]. The POWs were 
funneled through this camp and sent to other camps. Those who 
displayed an exceptional strong resistance posture were usually 


returned to this camp or possibly never left. It later housed 
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all the senior ranking officers. Communications were fair to 
good, but sporadic. Rooms housed 1 to 4 men. 

Camp A-3 was originally for V prisoners and was the largest 
camp of the three. No American POWs were housed here until 1970, 
at which time all POWs moved in. It was characterized by large 


rooms containing up to 50 men. Communication was excellent. 


Camp B 
20 September 1965 - 29 March 1973 


This was a large sprawling camp which was originally used Ey 
the French as a film studio. It was characterized by its attrac- 
tive setting and minimum security. The buildings were very 
livable, with windows, which were later bricked up, and had rooms 
to house 2 to 4 men. This camp held the largest numbers of POWs 
throughout the war, except Camp A-3. On occasion, the camp was 
used for press propaganda films. This camp was by far the most 
difficult to lead, because of the large number of POWs and the 
physical location of the buildings. Communication was fair to 


very good. 


Camp C 
| December 1965 - 2 February 1967 


This camp was located in the mountains on the outskirts of 
the city. The living facilities were very crude. The camp was 
used aS a maximum ploy to obtain propaganda from the POWs. It was 
characterized by lengthy torture sessions and the V achieved 
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almost 100 percent positive results in their quest for propa- 
ganda. Communication was poor and the rooms housed 1 or 2 men. 
Camp D 
6 June 1967 - 3 March 1973 

This camp was initially planned as a "show place." It was 
from this camp that the early releases took place with much pomp 
and ceremonies. The camp originally housed those POWs the V 
singled out as least resistant. Living conditions were much like 
that of Camp B. The room housed 1 to 4 men. Communication was 
poor to good. Characterized by a low threat environment, very 


little torture. 


Camp E 
23 May 1968 - 14 July 1970 


This camp was located several miles from Hanoi and was where 
the 1970 attempted rescue was staged. The occupants were primarily 
from Camp A-2, to make room for the senior officers. Living con- 
ditions much the same as Camp B, but smaller in physical layout. 


Rooms housed 1 to 4 men. Communication was good. 


Camp F 
8 May 1968 - 24 August 1970 


This camp was actually an annex to Camp B. It was the first 
camp to experience communal living, with 5 to 10 POWs to a room. 
The outside facilities--small courtyards--allowed the men some 
freedom of movement. Communication was good to very good. Communi- 
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cation with Camp B was established. Initially a low threat 


environment, but drastically changed after an attempted escape. 


Camp G 
October 1967 - October 1968 


This was a maximum security prison which housed one-man rooms 
totaling eleven men. Living conditions were very poor, with the 
POWs wearing irons and shackles. Communication was very good. 


High threat environment with numerous torture sessions. 


Camp H 
14 May 1972 - 31 January 1973 


This camp was located close to the China border. The majority 
of the POWs were moved to this area for fear the U.S. would bomb 
the dikes. Living conditions were fair. Rooms held 2 to 4 men and 


was a low threat environment. Communications were good. 
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APPENDIX C 
CAMP REGULATIONS 


Feb 1967 

In accordance with the prevailing situation in the camp 
and following the recent educational program of the criminals 
about the policy toward them and based on: 

1. The policy toward the American criminals already 
issued. 

2. The provision of detaining the blackest criminals in 
the DRVN. 

3. The inspection and impletation of the camp regulations 
by the criminals in the past and 

4. In order to insure the proper execution of the regulations 
the camp commander has decided to issue the following new regu- 
lations which have been modified and aumented to reflect the new 
conditions. From now on the criminals must strictly follow and 
abide by the following provisions. 

1. The criminals are under a obligation to give full and 
Clear written or oral answers to all questions raised by the 
camp authorities. All attempts and tricks intended to evade 
further questions and acts directed to opposition by refusing to 
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answer any questions will be considered as manifestations of 
obstinacy and antagonism which deserves strict punishment. 

2. The criminals must absolutely by and seriously obey 
all orders and instructions from the Vietnamese officers and 
guards in the camp. 

3. The criminals must demonstrate a cautious and polite 
attitude the officers and guards in the camp and must render 
greetings when met by them in a manner all ready determined by 
the camp authorities. When the Vietnamese officers and guards 
come to the rooms for inspection or when they are required by the 
camp officer to come to the office room the criminal must care- 
fully and neatly put on their clothes, stand attention, bow a 
greeting and await further orders. They may sit down only when 
permission is granted. 

4. The criminal must maintain silence in the detention rooms 
and not make any loud noises which can be heard outside. All 
schemes and attempts to gain information and achieve communication 
which the criminals living next door by intentionally talking 
loudly, tapping the walls or by other means will be strictly 
punished. 

5. If any criminal desires to ask a question he 7s allowed 
to say softly only the words “Bao Cao." The guard will report 
this to the officer in charge. 

6. The criminals are not allowed to bring into and keep in 
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their rooms anything that has not been so approved by the camp 
authorities. 

7. The criminals must keep their rooms clean and must take 
care of everything given to them by the camp authorities. 

8. The criminals must go to bed and arise in accordance 
with the orders signalled by the gong. 

9. During alerts the criminals must take shelter without 
delay. If no foxhole is available, they must go under their beds 
and lay close to the wall. 

10. When a criminal gets sick he must report it to the guard 
who will notify the medical personnel. The medical personnel will 
come to see the sick and give him medicine or send him to the 
hospital if necessary. 

11. When allowed outside his room for any reason each 
criminal 1S expected to walk only in the areas as limited by the 
guard in charge and seriously follow all his instructions. 

12. Any obstinacy or opposition, violation of the preceding 
provisions, or any scheme or attempt to get out of the detention 
camp without permission are all punishable. On the other hand 
any criminal who strictly obeys the camp regulations and slows 
his true submission and repentence by his practical acts will be 
allowed to enjoy the humane treatment he deserves. 

13. Anyone so imbued with a sense of preventing violations 
and who reveals the identity of those who attempt to act in viola- 
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tion of the forgoing provisions will be properly rewarded. 
However, if and criminal is aware of any violation and de- 
liberately tried to cover it up, he will be strictly punished 
when this is discovered. 

14. In order to assure the proper execution of the regu- 
lations, all the criminals in any detention room must be held 
responsible for any and all violations of the regulations 
committed in their room. 

Signed 


The Camp Commander 
15 Feb 1969 
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APPENDIX D 
U.S. FIGHTING MAN'S CODE OF CONDUCT 


I 


I am an American fighting man. I serve in the forces which 
guard my country and our way of life. I am prepared to give my 
life in their defense. 


Il 


I will never surrender of my own free will. If in command 
I will never surrender my men while they still have the means 
to resist. 


IT] 


If I am captured I will continue to resist by all means 
available. I will make every effort to escape and aid others 
to escape. I will accept neither parole nor special favors 
from the enemy. 


IV 


If I become a prisoner of war, I will keep faith with my 
fellow prisoners. I will give no information or take part in 
any action which might be harmful to my comrades. If I am senior, 
I will take command. If not, I will obey the lawful orders of 
those appointed over me and will back them up in every way. 


V 


When questioned, should I become a prisoner of war, I am 
bound to give only name, rank, service number, and date of 
birth. I will evade answering further questions to the ut- 
most of my ability. I will make no oral or written statements 
disloyal to my country and its allies or harmful to their 
cause. 


VI 


I will never forget that I am an American fighting man, 
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responsible for my actions, and dedicated to the principles 
which made my country free. I will trust in my God and in 
the United States of America. 
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APPENDIX E 
POLICY GUIDANCE 


Follow the Code of Conduct. 

Communicate by all means available. 

Don't try to escape unless outside help is available. 

Don't antagonize the guards. 

Learn all PW names and locations. 

Collect and save matches, wire, nails, rope, and paper from 
cigarette packs. | 

Complain about food, clothing, lack of exercise, and lack of 
church services at every quiz. 

Church services will be performed in unison on Sunday morning. 


Maintain a listening watch. Sleep when the V sleep. 
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APPENDIX F 


POLICY LETTER FROM LEADER #4 


The BACK US was a catch phrase of basic guidance I put 
out in Camp A-2 in the spring of '67. Camp A-2 had been set 
up in late January of that year with PWs coming from various 
camps. By spring there was also a heavy influx of new shoot- 
downs, many of whom were kept there on a "stash" and moved out 
into other camps in the "system" after initial shakedown. I 
knew Leader #2 to be in isolation in Camp A-1, and thus I was 
the senior man "at large" in Hanoi. 


The general pattern of "V" propaganda manipulation was 
becoming evident. It consisted of (1) forced public ap- 
pearances in which the PWs were displayed as bowing, subservient, 
repentent sinners in addition to the usual; (2) the start of 
American “camp radio” reading; and (3) the announcement of what 
blossmed into the Early Release Program. ("Those of you who 
continue to show bad attitude and incite others to oppose the 
Camp authority will be segregated into a special camp, and 
those who repent, truly repent with concrete acts, may be per- 
mitted to reunite with your families even before the war is 
over" were the words which Rabbit repeatedly read on the radio 
in April 1967). 


The system population was a conglomerate of prison 
backgrounds, with some people on the hook in varying degrees. 
The leadership problem was to set a united front that al] 
could hold from the outset as we worked our way back toward 
perfection. Thus, BACK US was framed as a "lowest common 
denominator" minimum standard that all were obliged to follow 
from the outset as a first stage in unified "V" erosion. The 
"B' was "don't bow in public;" the "V" style at that point 
in time was not compatible with a public show of American 
pride; we would win that one. The "A" was “stay off the air'-- 
i.e., no read/no tape. They were just feeling out the reading 
program and hadn't gotten their hooks in yet. This stamped 
out Camp A-2 reading in '67. "C" was "confess no crimes.” 

At that time any public exposure that did not involved "crime" 
was a loser, as they saw it. "K'" stood for "don't kiss the 
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"V" goodby." The first Early Releases didn't pop up till the 
following February, and the concept in the spring of ‘67 was 
hazy, but it was clear that nobody would get home without 
praising them, and thus that was outlawed. The "US" did not 
concern a particular action, but rather a mental attitude. 

The "V" rigged the system so that in some ways a "loner" could 
make out. But this was a short range individual gain, and a 
long time corporate loss. Unified--100% participation re- 
sistance was the "V" Achilles heel in the long run. Thus "US" 
stood for "Unity over Self." It was an order to communicate 
and participate in resistance, and "V" thrived on differential 
behavior patterns so they could play one off against another. 


As a part of the BACK US order were instructions to spread 
the policy at all other camps; the "V" "stash" system pro- 
vided an ideal dissemination opportunity. (When I was finally 
racked up that fall, and people were made to even make movies 
for "legal" documentation of the "inciting of others to oppose 
the camp authority," the thing that really bugged ‘em was the 
fact that purges at other camps had revealed some local knowledge 
of the BACK US. Again I stress that the order issued and inter- 
preted not as permission to do anything not covered in the order-- 
the no-bow, no-write type of thing we finally had in the plums 
was understood as the way to go--the slogan was a minimum 
Standard for that point in time, beyond which no one, no matter 
where he was in the extortion process, would go, short of 
torture. It was a list of points that (1) could realistically 
be demanded of all, and (2) emasculated the"V" propaganda 
objectives in that time frame. It enjoyed modest success, 
particularly in Vegas in '67. Lot of particular orders were 
additionally issued, of course. 


Note that in the above policy the amount of torture was not 
specified. Another policy, which he issued in that same time 
frame, illustrates a very important principle, namely, give the 
gun-shy PW a fillip, but don't push him over the brink. It is a 
policy directed at one specific program and is best appreciated 
if one thinks in terms of the SRO working directly with an in- 
dividual to help him extricate himself. The policy was prompted 
by two PWs who were reading "news" on the camp PA system. 
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To read on the camp radio requires a license. 
The fee for this license is one week in irons. This 
license iS good for only one week and thereafter must 
be renewed. 
This policy permitted accommodation if it was absolutely necessary. 
It worked well. The two spent time in irons, but got off the 
hook. Others also refused to read and the program was evidently 


dropped for a while. 
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APPENDIX G 


POLICY LETTER FROM LEADER #1 


. . . Actually, I was only worked on for 7 days and 7 nights. 
They kept me 14 more days to let me recover some before putting 
me back in circulation. It took about that long before I could 
lift my bucket myself. 


The treatment was a bit unusual: The big traveling irons 
which Smiley made me walk in over and over again until I was 
totally pooped, twisting the rear cuffs or beating me to keep 
me walking. Tight rear cuffs which they once couldn't get off 
without taking them apart, which required three hours. They kept 
the room (Auditorium) pitch dark with many extra blankets over 
the bamboo screen on the window. It was cold and I had no gear. 
Smiley beat me repeatedly after I became too weak to rise (really 
couldn't) when he came into the room. I was delirious after four 
days and nights, and think I could have written a more ridiculous 
biography if I hadn't gone until I was totally out of my head. 
They say I was screaming in French and I recall daydreaming about 
an old Vietnamese woman helping me care for my bleeding hemorr- 
hoids and planning for my escape. I stopped eating when I got 
too weak to spend the 45 minutes required to find the BO with my 
head and then get into position to use it. 


My policy on writing, issued after this experience, said: 
“We will die before writing anything classified. For things like 
personal biographies, take torture and before you lose your 
Sanity, write something harmless and ludicrous." 


Important point here is, I did not have "confessions" in mind 
at all when I put out that policy in early March '66 and Leader 
#4 will tell you what I said to him about confessions just before 
I was tortured for mine. I intended to die in torture before 
making a confession and did my best to do so. 


In March '66, immediately after my biography, I had no 
information about confessions nor any suspicion that they were 
going after them. So, anyone who applied my "before you lose 
your sanity" restriction to confessions was not in cahoots with 
my meaning or intentions. But it is actually the best I could 
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do, anyway--and I suppose the same for many others. 


I also put out policy at Camp B after Hanoi March which 
amounted to the "Bounce back" part of our formal plums at 
Unity. In other words, I recognized in policy that a guy 
could get to the point where he was, immediately after torture 
rolling with the punch to the degree of writing something such 
as his opinion of VN music or a description of Christmas at 
home, but as soon as he could get his guts back together he 
Should revert to his original hard line and take torture 
again. ... | 
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APPENDIX H 
POLICY LETTER FROM LEADER #3 


I realize this will be controversial; however, remember 
that everyone is a lot tougher now than we were at that time. 
I fee] that some of us have unintentionally made ourselves 
look too good. Also, my policies follow--word for word. 


During the most difficult years, policies and orders were 
issued strictly on an "as necessary" basis, or on request to 
combat some new Vietnamese program; to prepare a cover story; 
or to make a specific interpretation of the COC. While we 
feel that our POWs had an adequate understanding of the COC, 
the Code is written in such broad terms that it can be inter- 
preted in a very hard line or a relatively soft line. A POW 
in deep trouble will tend to fall back to a secondary line of 
defense, depending on his mental and physical condition and 
may even contact his SRO, time permitting, to ask if a certain 
line of resistance or minimum leak is OK and in accordance 
with COC. 


Obviously, the POW wants help in getting off the hook. He 
knows full well what he is expected to do, but how many times 
must he take it? For how long? And how many more years must 
he suffer? Can he last and retain his mental balance? Many times 
the Vietnamese demand would be so minor, the POW did not feel that 
taking torture for it made any sense . . . maybe a weasel-worded 
production could get by; this is where the SRO was able to preempt 
problems with policy. 


We have learned that there is a wide difference in people. 
A very few men have the stamina and courage to stick to a very 
hard line and when punished, will doggedly continue to resist. 
Most other men, although they desperately want to do a good job, 
simply can't hang in there and take punishment indefinitely. A 
very few men will give in after severe threats and harassment 
without physical punishment. Often times, the enemy will be 
satisfied with the most minor contribution in the way of an oral 
or written statement. Guidelines provided since early days 
advised POWs to stop taking punishment before loss of mental 
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faculties, and reserve just enough to be able to bounce back. For 
some mento hang in too long is a disaster. The Vietnamese com- 
pletely smash him and get far more than he would have had to give 
had he played it smarter from the outset. From experience, we 
found that selection of a reasonable line of resistance gave greater 
assurance that most, repeat, most men would do a better job over 
the long haul and that average losses would be minimized (remember 
that we are discussing policy in an environment of routine torture). 
As the Vietnamese back-off, we press; they press, we back off. In 
this way, you always stay “in contact," giving the absolute minimum 
possible with which to get by. 


There are certain issues so clear that hard line COC was the 
only answer, such as any kind of statement contrary to National 
policy, anti-war, classified material, informing on fellow prisoners, 
command, organization or policy--these items were on the "must- 
take-torture" list. During this period there was no intercamp com- 
munications except through occasional movement of POWs therefore 
policies differed somewhat. Typical questions received by SRO's are 
as follows: 


1. What is your policy on writing? | 
POLICY: In all good conscience, depending on how 


long it had been since last tortured, and your mental and physical 
state, do one of the following: 

Refuse to write altogether. 

Use delaying tactics. | 

Write things that the Vietnamese can't possibly use. 
Write outright lies. 


Qn oO mp 


2. What is your policy on making Christmas tapes? 
POLICY: If you honestly feel that it is going to help your 


family hear your voice and you would feel good about it, then do it. 

(NOTE: Unless the SRO commits himself with this type 
policy, the POWs would criticize each other mercilessly; sometimes 
we were our own worst enemies. ) 


3. How about going to church for Christmas? 

POLICY: If you need it and you feel that you will get a 
spiritual boost in going to church, then go. (Realizing that the 
Vietnamese will get propaganda from it, but it is a fair trade-off 
for the man to get out of his cell, see some American faces, per- 


haps communicate with men from other camps and get some new 
information all with the effect of pressure release.) 





4. Some policies are put forth to relieve the individual POW 
of guilt feelings, such as sick men refusing milk or a special food. 
POLICY: Take anything you can get from the Vietnamese 
without paying any price for it . . . that includes socks, letters, 
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food for those whom the medics say need it, extra blankets for 
the old or sick, etc. 


5. To the men who were tricked into sending home for money 
and now refused to accept extra food or goodies: 
POLICY: Take the goodies and try to hide them in the 
bath area and spread the stuff out to the other POWs. 





6. When our first packages arrived in January 1969, the first 
men called out to get them felt guilty and refused to sign the hand 
receipt; one man was put on his knees for sassing the officer-in- 
charge; another in irons. We couldn't keep that up. 

POLICY: Our families and government have gone to a lot of 
trouble and expense to get these packages to us. Sign the receipt 
and stop quibbling. (This was a relief to all hands and the pres- 
sure dropped back to normal.) 
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APPENDIX I 


POLICY LETTER FROM CAMP E SRO 
MAY 1968 - JUNE 1970 


My primary policy was merely to continue with the BACK US 
policy. The following is an incomplete list of other specific 
ones that I can recall: 


1. Write or say nothing that the V could use for propaganda. 

2. Never admit comm and take max punishment prior to revealing 
comm links. 

3. Accept no special favors--this was further clarified to 
permit the acceptance of medical treatment and food necessary for 
the maintenance of health. 

4. Say as little as possible during quizzes and do not get 
into political discussions with the \V. 

5. Do not help the V with special programs (Xmas, Tet, etc.) 
by drawing, decorating, etc. 

6. Demand to be treated in accordance with the Geneva con- 
ventions. 

7. Work which was for the good of prisioners was acceptable, 
but never outside the camp. 

8. Take max punishment prior to requesting Amnesty. 

9. Do not write or do art work for camp magazines. 

10. Do not allow photographs to be taken except for ID photos. 

11. Sign only an inventory list for packages. Refuse to sign 
for them when there was a propaganda statement included in the 
receipt. 

12. Do not volunteer to attend propaganda displays, visit 
museums, etc. 

13. Allow only the Senior Man in the room to talk to the V on 
items concerning the whole room. Thwart any sort of ‘room 
responsible" program. 

14. Maintain officer-like decorum and call] other prisoners by 
rank and name--not by V names. 

15. Do not acknowledge or reveal any organization structure. 
This was later rescinded when the V informed me that I was the 
Senior Man. 

16. Do not acknowledge or reveal any escape plans. 


19 


As I said, there were others that came up from time to time, 
but these were the primary ones. 
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APPENDIX J 


FOURTH ALLIED POW WING POLICIES ("PLUMS") 
1971 - 1973 


WING POLICY #1--Command Authority 

A. Any PW who denies or fails to carry out the Code of Conduct, 
Military Law or Wing Policies may be relieved of all military 
authority. Emotional instability so serious as to impair judgment 
for a prolonged period may also be cause for relief. 

B. Only the Wing CO (WCO), Acting WCO, or Senior Ranking Officer 
(SRO) of detached units have authority to relieve or reinstate. 
This action must be based upon current performance and not on the 
past or hearsay. It is neither American nor Christian to nag a 
repentant sinner to the grave. 

C. The SRO of detached units will assume command unless previously 
relieved. If he fails to do so or becomes eligible for relief under 
Paragraph A above, the next senior officer will assume command. 
This action must be based upon real evidence and action taken only 
after soul-searching judgment. 

D. SRO of detached unit may revise Wing Policies as necessary to 
meet current conditions provided the change conforms to the Code 


of Conduct. 
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WING POLICY #2--Objectives 

Part I. 

The considerable improvements we have noted have been due primarily 
to external sources and to nothing we have done ourselves. We do 
not want to take a step backwards but we do want to oppose those 
things that are wrong. Be firm but reasonable. 

Part II. Things that are wrong. 

A. Inhumane treatment such as isolation, stocks, etc. 

B. Insufficient opportunity to air legitimate grievances to the 
camp authorities. 

C. Interference with our letters and packages. 

Part III. Things that we want. 

A. POW status. 

B. SROs to meet with camp authorities to help administer the camp. 
C. More outside time; sports such as volleyball. 

D. Educational materials. 

E. More and better food. 

PART IV. How to get the things we want. 

A. Do not react to petty annoyances. 

B. Firmly oppose those things that are wrong. 


C. Work with camp authorities for improved welfare of all. 


WING POLICY #3--PW Conduct 
A. Main points of the Code of Conduct. 
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1. Do not condemn, deny or say anything detrimental about 
the United States or its Allies, or their cause. 

2. Do not accept special favors, including parole. 

B. Resistance and Tactics. 

1. Take torture to resist the following: writing propaganda; 
making tapes; bowing; making public appearances; writing or signing 
anything involving crimes or trials including pleas; giving military 
information; giving Wing secrets such as organization, internal 
communcation, etc. 

2. The objective is to give the enemy nothing. In any case 
minimize the enemy net gain by the use of moral courage, physical 
Strength, trickery, and cover stories involving only oneself and 
pre-briefed cohorts. 

3. It may be prudent to limit the taking of physical torture 
to the point short of the loss of mental skills. However, this 
point should not be short of significant pain nor reached solely 
through self-induced punishment such as sitting on stool, kneeling, 
etc. 

4. If you take hard knocks, roll with the punches and bounce 
back to win the next round. 

C. Writing statements except as follows: 

1. For urgent reasons of health. 

¢. To minimize the net gain to the enemy. A PW who writes 
a statement for either reason above must justify his actions ASAP 
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to WCO in a Conduct Exception Report (CER). SROs may write piece- 
meal administrative info providing it benefits the Wing and an 
oral presentation is not feasible. In any case writing under the 
above exceptions must not give the enemy propaganda. 
D. Equal Treatment. 

1. Accept and use improvement items within the Reasonable 
Time Frame (RTF) set by WCO. 

2. Turn in items that have not spread to the majority during 
the RIF. 

3. Nullify the enemy attempts to use improvement items for 


propaganda by turning them in if necessary. 


WING POLICY #4--Resistance Conditions (RESCONS) 
The following RESCONS are established: 
RESCON One--Sing. 
This is a planned disobedience of the V restriction against making 
noise. It is to be used to protest grievious wrongs. Past experi- 
ence has shown that the V may react with anti-riot action and 
extreme caution should be used in its execution. 
A. Sing the National Anthem. 

This will be initiated by a message from WCO or by the WCO 
living group singing the Notre Dame Fight Song. 
B. Singing the Star Spangled Banner and songs of your choice 
repeating the Star Spangled Banner for two days or until the SRO 
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expects the threat of anti-riot action. This will be initiated 

by message or by singing Roll Out the Barrel from WCO living group. 
RESCON Two--Squat. 

This 1S a planned diet for one to two weeks. Turn back one-half 
your food in a manner that is clearly visible to the V and ensure 
they know why you are doing it. The sick and wounded are excluded 
from the diet. Go outside only for medical treatment, interroga- 
tions or an SRO assigned task. 

RESCON Three--Soldier. 

Conduct all outside activities in military formations. Give impres- 
sion of threats of higher escalation. Use variety and imagination 
in its execution. 

RESCON Four--Stir. 

Lessen your cooperation with the V and ensure they know why you are 
doing it. Maintain strict order and discipline in this and al] 
other escalations. Avoid direct confrontation with the V that 
would result in the man being removed from the room. 

RESCON Five--Stance (our normal RESCON). 

Conduct yourselves as officers and gentlemen. Maintain strict 
order and discipline. Avoid self degradation and exploitation. 
Show composure and reserved civility toward the V. Maintain a 

Tow order-low risk, erosive type resistance. 

REMARKS : 

Only the WCO or DO can authorize RESCON One. SROs may escalate to 
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four and return to one without prior permission. RESCONS are not 


cumulative. 


WING POLICY #5--Release. 

Objective--Honorable release for all. Honorable release may be all 
together or incremental or through a legitimate third party or 
expulsion. Prefer sick and wounded first, enlisted, civilians, 

and officers in order of capture. WCO and VCO will go last. Only 
WCO can approve release. No PW can negotiate own release. If at 
anytime during the release sequence it becomes evident that the 
release would meet with US Government disapproval, the release will 
be refused and resisted. Foresee three situations likely. 

Sit One: Vietnamese continue early release of few for propaganda. 
This violates Code of Conduct. Action: Refuse and resist. 

Sit Two: Vietnamese withhold details or refuse to allow WCO ap- 
proval. Action: Force Vietnamese to expel you. 

A. Make strong effort to see WCO. 

B. State I want to go home in my turn after sick and wounded 
without fancy clothes and that the Code of Conduct requires me to 
resist propaganda. Caution: Be firm or Vietnamese may mark you 
for propaganda. 

C. Thereafter go in silence. Do not write, sign or say any- 
thing except as approved by US Government representative. Do 
nothing to hamper honorable release of others. 0. K. to sign for 
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personal effects. 

D. Resist association with known civilian propaganda groups 
or participation in propaganda activities. Normal candid news 
photography is not propaganda. Work through your senior officer 
in accordance with Wing Policy #1. 

Sit Three: Vietnamese publicize formal agreement between govern- 
ments. Action: Same as Sit Two except SRO in communication or 
SRO of detachment can take any common sense action within the 


Code of Conduct to effect a smooth release. 


WING POLICY #6--Post Release Behavior Standards. 

A. Our attitude at time of release should reflect our pride to 
Our country during this most difficult period. 

B. A man's most prized possession is his reputation. Do not make 
any d ogatory remarks concerning the behavior of other PWs except 
before an official inquiry and then stick to the facts. 

C. This principle of military and Christian behavior applies here 


while we are still PWs. 


WING POLICY #7--Open Door Policy. 
A. Any PW may submit to the WCO or detachment SRO through normal 
comm channels: 

1. Request for redress of grievances. 

é. Request for relief from any Wing Policy or portion thereof 
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for personal reasons. 

3. Suggestions and Recommendations. These may be endorsed as 
appropriate up through channels. Flag link available if matter is 
personal. If comm is cut, the senior SRO in comm will assume com- 


mand and report the action taken when comm is restored. 
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